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history will always and justly appeal with great power. But to the 
scientific historian, to the sober student of social and political forces, it 
will not be wholly convincing or satisfactory. 

Herbert L. Osgood. 

Insurance and Crime. By Alexander Colin Campbell. New 
York and London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1902. — xiv, 408 pp. 

Insurance and Crime has the merit of being a very readable book on 
a subject of great importance, and on the whole seems admirably adapted 
to accomplish, at least in part, the purpose which the author sets before 
himself. That purpose, as stated in the preface, is 

to awaken the interest of the common people in a subject which seems 
to me [the author] of vital importance to the common people in these 
modern days, and, through that interest, to bring about changes which 
shall prevent the recurrence of the abuses of the past and correct the 
abuses of the present [p. ix]. 

It is unfortunate that the author did not see fit to supplement his popular 
treatment by more detailed statistics showing the extent of the evils 
described. For in spite of the scantiness and too frequent unreliability 
of the available material on the subject, there are many sources of in- 
formation, even in English, of which no use is made in the work before 
us. 

Nor is it only on account of the absence of such statistical informa- 
tion that the serious student of insurance will find the book disappoint- 
ing. The method of treatment adopted is selective rather than ex- 
haustive, and the particular periods and individual crimes selected for 
description can by no means be called typical; on the contrary they 
are almost invariably extreme cases. Furthermore the language used 
in characterizing the evils resulting from insurance is extreme and 
sometimes somewhat intemperate. We can hardly take literally the 
statement "that it [insurance] has given rise to whole systems and 
cycles of evil; that there is hardly a crime in the calendar of which 
it has not been the prolific mother and the assiduous and successful 
nurse" (p. 9). In short the book bears throughout the stamp of the 
argument of a lawyer before a jury rather than that of a scientist's 
cool and impartial statement of fact. It may for that reason be better 
adapted " to awaken the interest of the common people," but it cannot 
be admitted to the select class of books which are at once popular and 
scientific. 
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The main body of the book consists of two parts. The former 
deals with evils for whose existence the insured are responsible; the 
latter, under the caption "Company Frauds," describes a number of 
wildcat companies and their method of operation. The teaching of 
the former part of the book may be summed up in a few words. Legiti- 
mate insurance encourages carelessness, and the wilful neglect of pre- 
cautionary measures on the part of the insured; insurance by a person 
who has no insurable interest in the object of it, and over-insurance, 
furnish a direct incentive to crime on the part of the insured. It is 
obvious that these evils are not of exactly the same kind. It is only 
by a broad interpretation that the title of the book can be made to 
cover all cases in the first group. For no one can maintain that all 
carelessness or every neglect of possible preventive measures is criminal. 
The extent to which insurance is responsible for careless destruc- 
tion of property is overestimated. The author appears to confound 
the question, how much insured property is destroyed through care- 
lessness, with the very different question, how much greater is such 
destruction than it would be if the property were not insured. It is 
impossible to prove that in any particular case a man was careless be- 
cause he was insured. In the nature of the case the argument must 
be largely d priori. The same kind of argument might be used to 
defend the position that insurance has little effect on the amount of 
loss. For carelessness is a matter of habit and character and not 
a matter of calculation, and a person cannot assume or lay aside 
the practice of carefulness at will. That insurance in some measure 
increases carelessness seems probable, but undoubtedly it has much 
less effect in this direction than our author or people in general assume. 
On the other hand the possibility of securing protection against loss 
by means of insurance undoubtedly leads to the deliberate neglect of 
preventive measures. The author gives some striking illustrations of 
that fact from the history of marine insurance. But here again he 
overemphasizes the magnitude of the evil by failing to point out that 
there is a limit to the extent to which it is desirable to go in adopting 
preventive measures. However difficult it may be to decide practi- 
cally just what precautionary measures it is economically advantageous 
to adopt, theoretically the line is easily drawn at the point where the 
cost of the preventive measure equals the resulting reduction in loss. 

Over-insurance and its direct incentive to crime is the most impor- 
tant subject of which the book treats. The characteristic crime of 
marine insurance is barratry, that of fire insurance is arson, that of 
life insurance is murder. Barratry, which prevailed to an appalling 
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extent a century ago, is now almost unknown. Arson on the other hand 
is not uncommon, and seems on the whole to be on the increase. The 
author brings out very forcibly the influence exerted by the existing 
method of remunerating fire insurance agents, by commissions on the 
amount of insurance written, to dull the scent of the agents for over- 
insurance and fraud. 

In the increase in the number of murders committed for the sake of 
obtaining insurance the author sees the greatest danger at the present 
day from the institution of insurance. He gives us no statistics from 
which to judge of the prevalence of the evil or of its growth, but is con- 
tent to describe at unnecessary length two or three recent notorious 
crimes of this nature. The insurance of the lives of young children by 
their parents receives special consideration. It is encouraging to note 
how few instances the author was able to discover of the murder of 
young children for the purpose of obtaining insurance money. Indeed, 
for the United States there is not a single well-authenticated instance 
on record. 

The remedies which the author proposes for the evils described are 
three in number. Insurance should be strictly limited to insurable 
interest; more weight should be given to the so called "moral" element 
in a risk, i.e., to the character and circumstances of the person desiring 
insurance; and the method of remunerating agents should be changed. 
The last proposal, although the change is very desirable, the author 
acknowledges to be somewhat quixotic, and confesses himself unable 
to suggest any practicable substitute. The second remedy is one which 
must be applied by the insurance companies if it is to be done at all, 
and is also one which it would be very difficult to enforce equitably. 
Moreover the recommendation might well have been made more gen- 
eral, to the effect that risks should be classified more minutely and 
the premiums be made to vary more closely with the risk. This would 
greatly reduce the tendency of the insured to neglect proper precau- 
tionary measures, since the adoption of any such measure would cut 
down the cost of insurance. 

With regard to the first proposal, to limit insurance strictly to in- 
surable interest, it may be said that the law already prescribes such 
limitation. In the insurance of property the law is strictly adminis- 
tered. A court would refuse to enforce an insurance contract when it 
was shown that insurable interest was lacking. In the case of life in- 
surance, however, the term is construed liberally, a certain degree of 
relationship being held to establish a presumption of insurable interest. 
A person paying the premiums on his own policy may name any per- 
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son whomsoever as beneficiary. In certain special cases a contract is 
held valid if there were insurable interest when the contract was en- 
tered into. Thus a creditor may take out a policy on the life of his 
debtor, and may continue the policy in force even after the debt has 
been paid. It certainly seems desirable that the doctrine of insurable 
interest should be applied more strictly in life insurance than is now 
done. The complete enforcement of the principle would clearly re- 
move all incentive to crime by the insured as a result of insurance. 

It is unnecessary to follow the author in his account of "company 
frauds," since wildcat companies are rather an excrescence on the body 
of insurance than a part of the system. It is somewhat astonishing to 
find that the remedy proposed by the author is the removal of all legis- 
lative restrictions upon the formation and management of insurance 
companies. Obviously the current of public opinion, as indicated by 
the course of legislation in the United States, runs in the opposite di- 
rection. Moreover there are at least two good reasons for the common 
practice of restriction and regulation. In the first place people in 
general, and the poorer classes in particular, are incompetent to pass 
upon the qualifications of insurance companies. In the second place 
unrestricted competition would be an imperfect and extremely costly 
method of determining fitness to survive in this field. 

In conclusion it should be said that the author has brought together 
in this book a great deal of information about insurance in general, as 
well as about the specific subject of the book, and has presented it in 
an interesting way. The information is not new or difficult of access 
for students of the subject, but it has not before been readily accessible 
to " the man on the street." Much of it moreover is information which 
it is extremely important for him to possess. 

Allan H. Willett. 

Brown University. 

Municipal Trade: The Advantages and Disadvantages resulting 
from the Substitution of Representative Bodies for Private Propri- 
etors in the Management of Industrial Undertakings. By Major 
Leonard Darwin, New York. E. P. Dutton & Company 1903. 
— 354 PP. 

There are few books on this vexed question of so judicial a temper 
and of so thorough and comprehensive a character. Every paragraph 
of the work contains an argument for or against what in America we 
call municipal ownership of public utilities. An extended analysis of 



